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The lecturers were changed every evening, but the panel was 
always the same, and so was the preacher at the morning 
service. Another criticism would be that there was no female 
voice on the panel. And yet that panel was evidently chosen 
deliberately to represent as widely differing viewpoints as 
possible. It consisted of Colonel Bunker, confidant of General 


described as “ethical trinitarianism ”—the triple plane of 
“ Live and the Devil take the hindmost,” “live and let live,” 
and “ live and help the other fellow "—and who thought we 
could not always be in the highest plane, and must sometimes 
descend to the lowest; Homer Jack, another Unitarian 
minister, great admirer of Schweitzer and Ghandi, and much 
to the left in his views ; and Mr. Pineo, a quaker and pacifist: 

At first it seemed that not much order would evolve out of 
this chaos. Material for endless argument, and distress that 
good and gentle people (the Colonel the gentlest of them all) 


differ so widely in their conception of the next duty to | 


be done ! 

Yet before the week was over it was increasingly apparent, 
on the platform and in the circles, that we were in agree- 
on the most vital things. To the surprise and delight of 
o Britons present, there was fairly general agreement 

Communist government of China should be recog- 
nized ; though with certain limiting conditions. There was 
widespread indignation when it became known that a cut in 


demnation of certain exclusive practices in the southern States) 
Incidentally, it came as a nasty shock to learn that generally 
speaking Churches here have a less enlightened 
policy towards the coloured people than the Romanists. 

Above all, there was an almost unanimous desire for 
world government, and for federal union this side of the iron 
curtain as a step; the Colonel himself wisely in- 


resolution were passed 
was not its purpose: but the list of 
meeting in April 


Central Africa Federation 
TH force of Burke’s dictum that it is necessary that not 
only should government be good government, but is also 
should be acceptable to be governed, is borne out by the con- 
dition of our African colonies, where the success of our efforts 
to carry out our responsibilities varies in direct proportion to 
the extent to which constitutional changes are welcomed by the 
peoples concerned. No one doubts that the economic 
tages of Central African Federation to Nyasaland could be 
very substantial. A country where at any one time over one- 
third of the adult male population is absent, building up the 
economic resources of other communities, and where the 


to those most closely concerned, which alone can make it 
effective as a step in African progress. The Africans fear— 
and not without reason—that federation will make impregnable 
and permanent the nt favoured position of the white 
settlers; and that whatever safeguards the new constitution 
may Offer, it will make more difficult the effective oversight of 
local legislation by the British Government and Parliament. 
Trusteeship or Partnership ? 

RUSTEESHIP ” used to be the guiding word in our rela- 


above all, to assure them of 

its intention to watch with a sleepless eye that the local legisla- 

ture does not trample roughshod over native rights, and that 

the way will always lie open to attain the object of trusteeship 

—the ultimate placing of the government of African com- 
munities in the hands of the majority of its inhabitants. 

Aid For Under-developed Countries 

Of war, great deal hes boon. dons by 

the richer countries, particularly the United States, in the 

way of supplying direct assistance to war-ravaged and under- 

developed investment that 

of Africa and 
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. Mac ur, Vv i that if the General had been allowed 
to bomb the Chinese airfields there would have been a speedy 
end to the Korean war; the Rev. Barth, Unitarian minister 
from Florida, who made much of what another panel member we 
revenue 1s Only One-nintn Of that of No esia, WI ae 
a considerably smaller population, is not in an enviable oa 
position ; and it is said no doubt correctly, that its revenue ae q 
would be nearly doubled by federation. The change, how- A 
ever, whatever its merits, lacks that condition of acceptability as By | 
on ; nd sirong opimion it any contrit ons P, no one seems to t 
from U.S.A. should not come directly, but be given through ‘he word comnotes. So long as we considered ourselves trustees 
UN.O. There was general condemnation of the way both stag but it is well-known that partnership can be of a very 
Britain and South Africa were dealing with the native popvu- frustrating aad junior pt PThe White Pa “of 1923, 
lations of Africa (and this, of course, involved also the con- speaking, no doubt, pri of K. = doll teen Sein 
the event j 
the immi ite Or 0 
the natives shall prevail; but federation, whatever its economic : 
advantages, will make it more difficult to implement such a : 
declared intention. It is hardly likely now that the federa- 
tion proposals will be shelved, but the onus is upon the Govern- 
ment to repair its former neglect to explain the advantages of = 
ising that the super-national parliament must not consist a 
be directly elected from the various peoples of the world. <= 
and that British Unitarians are a a 
American co-religionists in the matter saan 
particular, and in their to 
secular matters in ak 
at this conference, that 
is a challenge to us.) a 
And now, back in Salem, I have just heard the news of ~~ 
the truce in Korea. May it lead to a real peace, and a better Pc: 
for California. We have been here two months only, but it — 
seems we have lived here for a long while, and we are leaving about £300 million, three-fourths of it invested in Canada or 
so many new friends who already seem like old ones that we Latin America. 
are suffering from an attack of nostalgia ! 
: On the occasion of its 199th anniversary on appropriation of £140 million. = | 
bly 19, toe Ri Hon J. Chater Ede gave an inspiring and power- three years, most of which is : 
ful to a crowded chapel theme of the address was 
im the pr of and free thini had been up to £66 million 
fearless im raising their voices when The former fund, for expenditure : 
freedom was at stake He is of the £450 million 
as much need to-day to preserve im this troubled 1956 the latter fend was intended 
world there ever was im th it was the non-Conformist social advantage. 
who; holiday, a ‘warnmg, also gave a to separate social and economic success in African develop- | 
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THE TWOFOLD PRACTICE 
By Charles Easton 


R ELIGION to be a power in our lives must be practical. 


Many people suppose that putting our faith into effect 
means phising our everyday dealings with an ever ready help- 
fulness and a warm generosity, Of such indeed is practical 
religion. Yet it is only one side of religious practice, the out- 
iving side, the glad outpouring of the riches of a love which 
e its very fulness expresses Divinity. Our power to give 
depends upon our power to receive. We must therefore devote 
at least half of our practice of religion to receiving spiritual 
power. It isa ratio of utmost importance : a ratio that was the 
wer of the saints, the strength of the unknown host who 
9% no memorial. Wise in their generation they learned of 
Jesus: the night in prayer upon the mountain top, the day in 
ministry to the needs of men and women. We in our day may 
find our own times for prayer and our individual avenues 
of practical service, but the ratio we neglect to our peril. 
Whatever are the modern reasons for the neglect of 


prayer, and some are good and some are bad, the fact remains _ 


that the man who ceases to pray cuts himself off from an 
immense source of vital power. He removes himself from 
living correspondence with Reality, and he must inevitably be 
the weaker. We do not ask, of course, that the Almighty shall 
intervene in events for our especial benefit. We open ourselves 
to the Spirit of Life that we may see the natural events in 
which we are involved in a divine light. We do not ask con- 
firmation or support of our own limited opinions and desires. 
We ask only to be more deeply aware of the will of God, that 
we may make His will our will. We may not even pray that 
our loved ones should be kept in safety, but simply that we 
p> Apr eae for ever in the greater life of God. Nor 

we always follow the traditional habits of prayer. To 


quietness we hold ourselves open-souled to God, in that 


a satisfying creativeness of mind and spirit. In prayer 


R 
into 
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He began this journal after he had been in the monastery 
of Gethsemani, Kentucky, for five years. He is now taking 


solemn and perpetual vows which will enable him to forget 


the world entirely. “An author in a Trappist monastery,” 
writes Merton, “is like a duck in a chicken coop. And he 


- would give anything in the world to be a chicken instead of a 


duck.” But Father Merton is always the contemplative, the 
genuine strands of his integrated mind make this chronicle 
a unity. He knows that there are many difficulties to resolve, 
many anomalies to ignore, but he is not troubled by them. 

Dom Frederic Dunne encouraged, or ordered, Father 
Merton to write books, and he knew that this would not make 
him less a contemplative man, less a man of prayer. It has 
added to his value in so far as his thoughts help to steady 
those who are groping in the outside world. Father Merton 
desires to lose himself in the heart of God, but he is always 
able to record his experiences as if they are part of a pattern 
that he is quite ready to accept. 3 

This book has about it a simplicity and humour and 
spiritual intensity rare in modern literature. It is writing that 
is truly scriptural in its essence. I think that many readers will 
turn to it again and again with a sense of deepening reward. 

Eclipse of God, by Martin Buber (Gollancz, 15s.) is a 
book of reprinted lectures about man’s relation to God. 


redemption. The philosopher is drawn to 
tragic: “This is the vision of a great : 
endure ambiguity in the movement of truth and to make light 


possible counsel to modern man. 


The task is not to arm against Russia but to create a world 
in which co-operation with Russia is possible. Western 


and West is not seriously considered. 
importance of America in any technical evaluation of world- 
has from that technical- 


eclipse OL the light Of heaven, writes Buber, — eclipse o 
| God—such indeed is the historic hour through which we are 
| passing.” In his criticism of Jung, Sartre and Heidegger it is 
evident this personalist philosopher is in touch with the 
| religious and philosophical currents of our age. He writes of 
man’s relation to God with remarkable understanding. 
| Karl Jaspers is one of the major figures of modern Ger- 
man thought and his book Tragedy is not Enough (Gollancz, 
8s. 6d.) is a fragment from a-larger work not available in 
English. He applies his philosophic analysis to tragic know- 
pray upon our knees is but one way to lay our lives open toad to 
to the power of God. We may know ourselves in His presence 
by meditation upon great thoughts, in the quiet contemplation 
prayer that brings us in true humility consciously to unite «ny ” : 
ourselves with the pu of God. When ca that capable of unlimited love and hope.” Jaspers offers the only 
a window is opened upon the world of Spirit, and whenever in erst force and knowledge 
ee that leave on the mind a disquieting impression of ambiguity. 
is prayer. : : i This is true of The Estrangement of Western Man, by R. 
_ We come thus to realize that prayer is for us as it was for Strausz-Hupe (Gollancz, 16s.). He says that if the estrangement 
Jesus, like drawing water from a well or like resting upon a of America and Europe were to occur this would be the last 
rock. It is as though we were talking to someone infinitely wise = ct in the culture-drama. “Only a European society that is 
and patient. In prayer we conquer superficiality and apathy. united in common devotion can resist Soviet tyranny,” says this 
ene and are directed author. Yet as I sat down to write this note I listened to the 
American political commentator, Joseph C. Harsch, saying 
we : : pos- that Europe saw America through the eyes of Senator 
; . If at times we desire to pray MacCarthy and was suspicious of its ideas and its any. 
for this or that, well, let us! It is good to see ourselves clearly 
in God's light. If our prayer is fulfilled we shall rejoice that 
our wish was in harmony with the way of life. If not, prayer sstrangement may grow if the intolerance disrupt ~~ ---z 
will ever be our declared devotion to the will of God. continues to expand. It is assumed in this book that America’s 
cultural role is a primary one, and the relation between East | 
Net My World 
am an woman and was not as a 
Unitarian and should js Tie to say that the world described by 
nor those among whom I lived thought about 
Ruskin, William Morris, J. S. Mill, and docs he suppose had 
MERTONS hock of Jones (ells Desth 
We regret to have to record the death of the Rev. P- 
stablished hi author of Church, Banbridge, N. 
of Elected Silence has securely asa writer The of August 1 devotes three columas to 2 
of power. We sow we bow the of monastic life every 
t his spirit. friend.” The was given by the Rev. Johan 2 


IT OCCURRED TO ME 
By Muriel Hilton 


I was reading an article about Chicago and learned that 
one of its first churches when but a village was a Unitarian 
church, and that on the altar of Unity Church, Chicago, to-day 
is an old anvil which came from a Yorkshire smithy. Associ- 
ated both with the church and the anvil is a remarkable man 
who died in 1912 at the age of eighty-nine. His name is 
Robert Collyer. After, I read a Memoir of this man by Dr. 
Charles Hargrove. Reading about his parents made cne 
realize how very much social progress has taken place within 
a century. It is worth remembering this when we get despon- 
dent about modern life, though of course that does not mean 
that we have to become complacent. Robert Collyer’s mother 
and father were orphans sent by the workhouses as cheap 
labour to work in the factories of the north, where their hours 
were from six in the morning till eight at night five days a 
week and on Saturdays from six in the morning till six at 
night. Sundays were free. Their food comprising mostly of 
oatmeal and milk, oatcakes, potatoes and salt made the ration- 


procure some good books. They were simple, pious people 
and I could not but help ponder as I read this Memoir on the 
basic goodness of human beings, and how absurd the modern 
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THE MINISTER SPEAKS 


(The Rev. G. Randall Jones at the closing proceed- 
ings of the Unitarian College, Manchester) 
CERTAIN layman felt that the Unitarian Gospel met 


A all needs, and yet people went to the orthodox. Why, 
asked the speaker, did people go to the orthodox churches ? 


The latter worshipped Christ as God; they thought of Jesus | 


as one who had passed through and understood their own 
Oe ati That was orthodoxy on an emotional level—a 
al 

Unitarians had to make it crystal clear that the God 
whom they worshipped was as infinite in understanding and 
compassion as the Jesus worshipped by the orthodox, and that 
he was incarnate in all good men and women. The appeal of 
other faiths also had to be considered, such as non-theistic 
humanism in its many forms. Communism was its most 
extreme form. It had made amazing gains from among people 
who had lost their sense of God. For those for whom God had 
ceased to be real an answer had been found in Communism. It 
was necessary to distinguish between aim and method. The 
communistic aim of social justice was not incompatible with 
the Gospel of Christ; as for method, it could be said that 
communists regarded what helped Communism as good, and 
what hindered it as evil. 


With the cold war, the essential thing for the non- 
communist was that it was cold; . the essential thing for a 
Communist was that it was war, and was being fought under 
the rules that usually obtained in wartime. It would be -wise 

us to pay attention to the deeds of the Communist, rather 
i not 
to 
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ing Of the war seem like a Danc here Was no lending aaa | 
library in those days and yet the Collyer family managed to a 
ogmas are man 1S an economic a . KO ae 
Collyer was always interested in any reading which dealt with ” +a 
fights for freedom, and it is not surprising that he eventually jae 
became a Unitarian. For some years he was a Methodist lay Pet 
preacher and there is an interesting incident which gives a rts 
Cus t Conyers: cold and that it should be fought according to peacetime rules ; 
: * then it might freeze to death. There were some signs that the oa 
thoughtful shoemaker. “1 went to hear tha preach last neet. would not always remain a satellite. The answer to Com- “aa 
Would thou let me tell thee what I think of thy sermon?” munism was on the religious and not on the political field. We 33 
ike what we to make people believe in the reality of God. It might be 
think maine a preacher said that the heart of the message was that God was love ; -* 
want, (how wants to reason over much. We want our preacher _ ut people had lost faith in the reality of God. We had to ie 
say us saith Lord sure preach- God—*“ loved 
ing may do for some folk but it winat do for us.” a se a _— 
Our generation must envy im some ways the power of ot * c- 
the Unitarian church how (The Rev. E. Shirvell Price at the same proceedings) 
PEAKING of the solemnity of the moment when the out- 
and going students were saying farewell but not adieu to the 
four he was sent back with a Degree of Letters showing York- College, the preacher said that the future was not ready made °is 
shire’s appreciation of him. What a different world to-day halk In thet they entered into 
from the one in which he lived, and yet in spite of everything, af tho sous of God. Thar chased 
of creating and the joy at the heart of the Creator. Creation 
: Collyer’s sermons are very : reading. could never be thought of as complete; it was an endless ae 
and in fundamentals they are not dated. Here is a thought Nap ae Sn Love did not exist apart from Bs. 
from one of his last sermons when he was over eighty. “ I shall ; deeds and men were the hands of the Creator = 
what treasure in the heavens was mine here, mine there, College at every point. It was their task to lead their people - 
| while that which is to come will not seem so much another life in worship and worship was not a rule of safety but an adven- a 
as the ripeness and perfecting of this that now is. ture of spirit. Preaching was a discipline in which some “a 
* of them had already had experience. But neither preaching . an 
I came across this inscription on a sundial at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville - or their freedom would be dissipated. = 
Too slow for those who wait, moments came and the minister must be for | 
Too swift for those who fear, They could be dogmatic, but should always say, “I believe,” 
roo OS Se oe or, “ It seems to me.” They should not preach Unitarianism 
Teo for those who rejoice, with an cye to making converts, but preach Christianity in | 
But for those who live, time is | 
Hours fy, coutsians wore Gan guia of trot 
, Hours fi; | ticism often contained more than a grain of truth. 
Pass by. God's and no man, having put in his hand to the 
Love stays. plough, in the greatest of all callings, could look back. 
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“OLD MEETING, SIDMOUTH 


GIFT DAY 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1953 


* 
The Committee appeals for £200 to meet the expenses of 1953, 
and keep the Old Meeting; scheduled as of Special Architectural 


and Historical Interest; in good repair. 


- by Raymond V. Holt, B.Litt., M.A. 
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GOOD ACCOMMODATION 


We appeal to all friends, old and new, to help as generously 


as possible. 


The Rev. Wm. C. Newton, The Parsonage, Winslade Road, 


Mrs. Barnes, “Kyneton Cottage,” Alexandria Road, Sidmouth. 
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Charges £4 5s. per week; Children £2 15s. 
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